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“She may win him yet ’—>p. 63. 


HIS BY RIGHT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” “ JOIN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 


CuarPTreER XIII.—ArT AsBey Hovse. 
: ILL you be glad for him to come?” It did not | in his eager manner. With him life moved in such 
occur to Bessie that there was a particular | an even groove that she was accustomed to see him 
meaning in this question, which the old man asked | getting excited over any event that turned it aside. 
80 earnestly ; nor did she find any matter for surprise | The question seemed to her quite natural under the 
VOL. VIL. 520 
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circumstances. He was fond of his nephew, and of 
course desirous that his own pleasure in the prospect 
of the coming visit should extend to her. So it was 
that she answered in her simple direct way, with a 
sweet low laugh, that made a musical accompani- 
ment to her words, “Glad! why, uncle, you might 
‘now that without asking. Iam always glad to see 
rerald.” 

(6 was evident that she spoke as she felt, but the 
i man was not quite satisfied, the great eyes bore 
his ecrutiny too well—he would rather have seen 
them droop under their dusky fringes; and there 
vag none of the blushing self-consciousness which | 
he would have known how to interpret. It was thus 
that any loving sister might have spoken of a dear 
absent brother, nothing less nor more. He smothered | 
> sigh as he released her hands. However he might 
dssire the union of those two lives, he knew he | 
could not will that the two young people should | 
love each other. It was then, when fear of the 
possible overthrow of his cherished hopes was first 
pressed upon his mind, that he realised how much 
his own peace was concerned in their failure or suc- 
cess. His object was to ensure the happiness of the 
two whom he loved best in the world, and at the 
same time secure a disposition of his property that 
would relieve him of all care and anxiety respecting 
it. He had for some years entertained the idea of 
she marriage of his adopted daughter, and his 
nephew, Gerald Darley. There might be no cause 
tor despair, they were both young, and had seen but 
little of each other, and there was no prior attach- 
ment on either side. He must be patient, and bide 
his time. This flower-show would be the means of 
bringing them into each other’s society, and there 

‘a2 no telling what might follow. “She is as good 
as she is beautiful,” he murmured to himself; “and 
if I was Gerald I would not beat about the bush and 
run the risk of losing her.” 

Fortifying himself with these reflections, Lewis 
Darley had wisely determined to leave the question 
xhere he found it, and not startle the shy, sensitive | 
zirl by more decided approaches to the subject, which | 
since his interview with the stranger at the railway- | 
station, had been more than ever engrossing his | 





thoughts. 
fn reply to his uncle’s letter, Gerald Darley had | 
svitten to say that, all being well, he might be ex- | 


pected to make his appearance at Abbey House in| 


time for the flower-show. 

The old man carried this letter to Bessie, and was | 
well satisfied with the pleasure which it seemed to 
aitord her. “ Affections disengaged ; no rival in the 
field. With such chances in his favour, he could not 
see why Gerald should not win her if he tried.” 

H{e said this to himself as he watched her reading 
the letter, thinking in his heart that the world could 
not show a lovelier face than hers. 

As the day for his nephew’s arrival drew near, 


THE QUIVER. 


| corner of the grim old house. 









there was a visible change in the old man’s manner, 
His moroseness disappeared ; instead of shutting him. 
self in his room, he took cheerful walks with Bessie, 
and even made efforts at amateur gardening under 
her laughing superintendence. Then he astonished 
Philis by extravagant suggestions about the larder, 
and such unprecedented liberality in the treatmént 
of the housekeeping accounts, that the old servant 
took alarm on her master’s account, and privately 
confided to Phosbe her opinion that it wasn’t natural, 
and she was afraid something was wrong with his 
head. 

It was the evening before the flower-show, and 
true to his promise Gerald Darley had arrived, bring. 
ing with him an infusion of new life from the busy 
world in which he lived and worked. His presence 
gave another aspect to the old house, where a few 
minutes made him as completely at home as though 
he had never left it fora day. It was like letting in 
a fresh mountain breeze to have him circulating 
through the grave old rooms, filling them with his 
bright animated talk, and the sound of his pleasant 
laugh. He even penetrated to the kitchen with a 
greeting that took Philis by storm. But there he 
was sure of indulgence, for he rivalled even Bessie 
in the favour of the old woman, who had never a 
cross or disparaging word for the handsome young 
doctor. : 

Lewis Darley appeared at his best that evening. 
The look of the dry, wrinkled bookworm was lost 
in that of the affable host, bent upon exerting him- 
self for the pleasure of his guest. 

“Now, my boy, that you have renewed acquaintance 
with everything, even to the old tabby, suppose we 
go back to the parlour and see what Philis will give 
us to eat?” 

Gerald laughingly assented and followed his uncle. 
The great oak-panelled parlour, with its heavy 
furniture and prevailing air of gloom, had struck 
Gerald as a contrast to the bright, sociable sitting- 
room at Dr. Ward’s, and on his first entrance he 
could not help making an involuntary comparison 
between them, but it had been quickly checked. 
The place represented home to him, and that even- 
ing he was prepared to make himself happy in any 
The only bit of 
relieving colour which the room possessed was given 
by the flowers with which Bessie had decorated it, 
and the presence of the young girl herself, striking 
enough to stand out as a picture to which the rest 
became merely unimportant accessories. She seemed 
the centre of light and attraction, as Gerald saw her 
sitting in one of the quaint high-backed chairs, her 
supple white fingers engaged on a bit of delicate 
lace work, and the gleaming of the lamp falling 
on her bent head—a quiet figure, but full of artistic 
grace, from the hem of her skirt to the knot of rib- 
bon at her throat. Her dress was demure enough to 
be Quaker-like—a simple stuff of some light grey 
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ner, colour, that looked refreshingly soft and cool in ' shining silk, which seemed a meeting of silver gleams 
him. contrast with the sombre hues that surrounded and soft, undecided waves of colour that reminded 
essie, her. him of the delicate flushes in the heart of a sea- 
ander It was not beauty like Sylvia Ward’s, that asserted shell. 
‘ished itself at once and flashed upon the observer—bril- Her appearance gladdened the old man’s heart, 
wvder, liant, exacting admiration, but loveliness with a and almost dissipated the feeling of regret at allow- 
‘mént subtler charm, like a melody or a rare perfume— ing himself to be betrayed into such expenditure, for 
rvant something that almost insensibly grew into appre- | he had been secretly mourning over the “terrible 
rately ciation, and wove about the senses like a spell. | waste of money.” There was something almost 
tural, Gerald Darley was generally thought to be as yet | childish in his evident admiration and delight. He 
h his uninfluenced by any tender weakness towards the | caressed the delicately-gloved hand, saying gleefully 
sex. He usually gave to beautiful faces the same | to himself, “That it was just as he expected—his 
, and critical study which he bestowed upon a pieture; | darling was going to outshine them all that day; 
ring. but that evening formed an exception; for once he | and if Gerald was not an insensible block, he would 
busy forgot himself, and yielded his admiration without | do his best to make good his chance of winning the 
sence question. He was not surprised to see Bessie Grant | prize.” 
a few growing up a beauty; but secluded as she had been On their way to the gardens he renewed his silent, 
ough from society, there was style and elegance about her | anxious watchfulness of the pair, listening while 
ng in which he had not expected to find. This was the they talked, and eagerly marking little attentions 
ating impression she gave him as they sat and talked, both | which Gerald paid his adopted daughter, for his mind 
h his alike unconscious how eagerly the old man was | was still pursuing the subject which had the first 
asant watching them, | place in his thoughts. How the fair girl would have 
ith a —— | blushed and shrank into herself, if his mental solilo- 
re ho | quies had been translated into words. 
Jessie ” CERES AR. 3 | “It seems only natural that they should like each 
ver a SHE MAY WIN HIM YET. | other and marry; it would be best for both, and I 
oung Ir might have been a question for debate among | am justified in doing all I can to bring about that 
the masculine portion of the gay crowd that streamed | end ; and for Bessie it will be the only way of ensuring 
ning. into the sun-lighted gardens on the morning of the | her safety in the future. My shy, sensitive bird! I 
lost flower-show, whether the palm of beauty was to be | could not go down to my grave in peace, and know 
him- awarded to the exquisite floral treasures gathered | that I was leaving her without some sure protection 
on the stands, or to the not less lovely human | and shelter.” 
ance flowers, whose presence formed an indispensable Several times during the conversation he caught 
e we element in the day’s success. It was not difficult to | the name of Sylvia Ward mentioned by Gerald in 
give imagine a sort of kinship between those smiling | a manner that arrested his attention, and gave him 
crowds of rose-lipped, bright-eyed girls, and the | an uncomfortable feeling, for it struck him that his 
nele, fragrant sister blossoms with whom they seemed to | nephew’s words were more complimentary to the 
eavy be carrying on a sweet rivalry. They floated witha | young lady than was necessary. Could it be that 
ruck soft silken rustle through the tastefully-decorated | disappointment was really awaiting him now, when 
ting- tents, filling the perfume-laden air with a musical | he was beginning to be most sanguine of success— 
e he hum of sound, broken at intervals by a ripple of | disappointment, and from a quarter he had never 
rison silvery laughter that seemed to have dangerous , taken into account, for in all his careful casting up 
cked. attraction for masculine ears. of chances, he had never calculated upon the possi- 
»ven- The party from Abbey House were among theearly bility of a prior engagement of his nephew’s 
any arrivals. Miss Bessie’s toilet had been the event affections? He shifted hisseat in the carriage to give 
it of of the morning to Philis Ford and her daughter him a better view of the young man’s face, while he 
riven Phebe, who had hovered about her in a perpetual listened, jealously watchful and eager to hear more. 
d it, flutter of excitement, rather retarding than advancing He had resolved to find out if possible whether there 
king progress by their excess of zeal. If Bessiehad looked was any real ground for fear that this Sylvia might 
rest lovely to Gerald Darley in the demure Quaker-like be the means of keeping apart the two whom he was 
med dress of the previous evening, what was his impres- so anxious to bring together. 
rher* sion when he saw her under a new aspect, dressed Gerald had again quoted Sylvia Ward in a manner 
her with the most perfect elegance and refined taste, yet that greatly irritated his uncle. The old man 
icate looking as simple and pure as a lily of the valley repeated the name with assumed carelessness, as if 
ling Wearing its snow-white gems? ‘The effect was all the question had just occurred to him. 
istic that could be desired, leaving nothing to be altered “ Sylvia Ward—is not that a daughter of the 
rib- orimproved. He did not take the toilet in detail, | doctor's?” 
h to but accepted it as a charming whole, deciding that “Yes, his only one.” 
rey he had never seen anything more exquisite than that | ‘I forgot whether you mentioned any sons.” 
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“No, Sylvia is his only child.” 

“ How old is she?” 

Gerald smiled and glanced at Bessie, with a 
humorous twinkle in his fine eyes as he answered, 
“My dear uncle, what a delicate question to ask 
about a lady! How can you expect me to be 
informed on that subject ?” 

“ Well, how old would you judge her to be?” 

« About eighteen or twenty.” 

The old man was sorry to hear it, for he considered 
that the most dangerous and impressionable age, 
when girls were generally full of sentiment and 
romance. 
possible consequences of such an association for his 


nephew! He longed to question him more closely, but | when the encounter was so unequal. 


refrained, from fear of exciting suspicion about his 
motive. At this point Bessie unconsciously gave 
their conversation the turn which the foolish, self- 
torturing old man had wished. 

“ Gerald, I am positively in love with the name of 
Sylvia ; it seems to me quite a poetical word, and has 
such a soft, liquid sound. I have a fancy that Miss 
Ward is very pretty, perhaps because she is called 
Sylvia.” 

This truly feminine query was added with a shy 
grace which Gerald found irresistibly captivating. 
The old man’s hand worked nervously as he waited, 
full of jealous expectation about the answer, for he 
could not bear to hear his nephew praise any one but 
Bessie. 

“Yes, I venture to say if you knew Sylvia you 
would acknowledge that she quite deserves her name. 
She is generally considered very handsome.” 

The light, off-hand tone might have assured Lewis 
Darley that there was no deep feeling on the part of 
the speaker, but mental disquietude had made him 
unable to discriminate. Their arrival at the gar- 
dens prevented further conversation. A few minutes 
later they were in the midst of the gaily-dressed 
crowds that poured along the winding walks with 
their flower-decked borders showing wondrous patches 
of colour. The music of a fine military band rolled 
over the velvet sward in rich waves of sound, to 
which Bessie’s heart thrilled a glad response, 
bringing a richer glow to her cheeks, and a brighter 
sparkle to her eyes. Gerald was charmed with her 
freshness and unsophisticated delight at every- 
thing. 

The old man walked by their side, thoughtful and 
grave, the talk about Sylvia Ward had marred his 
enjoyment of the scene; but his heart grew lighter as 
he heard Gerald whisper, “I think my little cousin 
is the queen rose here.” 

Lewis Darley smiled and murmured to himself, 
“She may win him yet. What a handsome couple 
they would make!” 

He did not know that the day would not close 
without bringing him new cause for uneasiness and 
trouble. 








CHAPTER XV. 
“DOES CYRIL KNOW?’ 


In obedience to the message delivered by hig 
sister Lucy, Harold had sought Cyril in the library, 
Their interview had not lasted more than half an 
hour, but much important matter must have beep 
condensed into that brief space, to judge from the 
sustained, earnest talk, without break or pause, in 
which, as usual, the elder brother assumed the lead 








and kept it to the end, playing upon the more 


susceptible nature as though it had been a stringed 
How obtuse he had been to overlook the | instrument under his hand, and he had known him. 


self master of every quivering chord. No wonder, 
What availed 
it for warm-tempered Harold, with his fits of passion 
and impulse, his defective worldly wisdom, and waat 
alike of judgment and tact—what availed it for him 
to engage in a passage-at-arms with the subtler 
intellect, the stronger will, and calm, well-controlled 
temper, with no inconvenient sensibilities to betray 
into unguarded weakness? How could he hope to 
resist the keen-edged analytical knife that probed him 
with such skill, and laid bare so mercilessly every 
error and weakness? What could he do but wreak 
down in his half-angry attempts at justification, then 
flush up to the roots of his brown hair, and look 
abzsied and self-convicted before the superior good- 
ness and wisdom of the future lord of the Chadburn 
acres? During the conversation, the quick, impetuous 
voice of Harold might have been heard without diffi. 
culty outside the room door; while cautious Cyril 
(who generally talked as if on guard against eaves- 
droppers) never suffered his measured tones to rise 
above the restraints which he put upon himself. It 
was characteristic of him that at the end of the 
interview, which had been se trying to Harold, there 
was no excitement in his manner, and no visible 
change in his composed face. He was satisfied, 
having said his say ; and succeeded in so thoroughly 
intimidating and confusing Harold’s mind by his 
representations of the baronet’s anger that the 
young man shrank in dismay from the meeting, 
which till then he had ardently desired, as an oppor- 
tunity for pleading his cause, and setting matters 
right with his father. 

With Cyril's words unmanning him, and Cyril's 
caution ringing in his ears, Harold left the library, 
looking hot and irresolute, an appearance that did 
him injustice, and gave the impression of a cul- 
prit from whom there was little to hope in the 
present or the future. This was the effect of Cyril’s 
work, it was thus he had prepared the father and son 
for the interview which he could no longer ward off. 
The result was, Sir Richard awaited Harold, his mind 
full of the conviction with which Cyril had contrived 
to impress him, that there was something so morally 
wrong about his second son that present lenity 
would be ruinous to him, that the only chance for 
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his reformation and well-doing was in severity. On 
his side, Harold, disappointed and dispirited, went to 
the sick-room, believing his father was irreconcilable 
in his anger, and would accept no defence that he 
could urge for himself. 

At the door of the dressing-roora communicating 
with the apartment occupied by the baronet, Harold 
wet his mother. From the morning of his arrest in 
the park, through all the anxious season ef Sir 
Richard’s illness, until this chance encounter, he 
had seen but little of her ladyship, never meeting 
her except in the dining-room, where the social 
thermometer fell below freezing-point, and con- 
yersation was limited to polite monosyllables. 

Dinners at Chadburn Court were always occasions 
of state and ceremony ; but matters were decidedly 
worse in the absence of the genial, good-natured 
baronet. Sir Richard cared more for well-cooked 
viands, seasoned with friendly chat, than all the 
impressive dignity of family plate and silent-treading 
footmen. 

Lady Chadburn paused when she saw Harold, gave 
him a severe look from her handsome eyes, then 
asked coldly, ‘“‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To see my father; he has sent for me.” 

Her ladyship slightly raised her finely-pencilled 
eyebrows, as she exclaimed, “Sent for you /—does 
Cyril know of this?” 

Harold’s face burned, but it was his mother who 
addressed him, and he crushed back the angry retort 
that rose to his lips; for, with all his faults, he had 
never been known to forget himself in the presence 
of his parents. He answered quietly, “ Yes, I have 
just seen him in the library.” 

“Then, if Cyril approves of this visit, you can 
go, but you must be careful not to excite your 
father.” 

There was another rush of colour into Harold’s 
face. The words, “If Cyril approves you can go,” 
stung him to the quick; then came the reflection 
that his father had had a dangerous relapse, of which 
he had been the cause, remembering that, it was 





natural that his mother should feel anxious as to 


the effect which his visit might produce upon the 
invalid. The same explanation might apply te 
Cyril, who could have no personal motive in keep. 
ing him from his father; he had done his brother 
injustice. 

Lady Chadburn’s hand was resting on the handle 
of the door. She was about to pass on, but waited 
as if expecting Harold to say something. She 
looked a handsome, dignified woman, her stately 
figure making the most of its commanding height, 
Harold’s eyes went up to his mother’s face, a wistful, 
yearning look, that told how he was longing to meet 
there some softening expression which might re- 
assure him of a chance of past errors being forgotten 
and forgiven. His heart had a deep well of unap- 
propriated tenderness, ready to gush out at the first 
appeal; and, faulty as it was, his character had just 
the materials out of which, even now, a judicious, 
loving mother might have built up a manhood of 
usefulness and high promise. But Lady Chadburn 
realised nothing, only her one obstinate conviction, 
that the utmost to be expected from her younger 
son was that he might be kept from openly dis- 
gracing his family name. He had the misfortune 
to resemble, in her opinion, a despised female branch 
of his father’s family, a race which she counted 
inferior both to the Chadburns and the Howards, 
which last was the favoured line, to which she gave 
the honour of her own descent. Harold saw a 
thoughtful little crease in the middle of her fore- 
head, but the eyes were cold and irresponsive, and 
there was no relaxing of the proud lips. He saw it 
would be useless to appeal to her, and said slowly, 
“ Yes, mother ; I will be careful my father shall not 
be any worse for seeing me.” 

She inclined her head, as if silently accepting the 
promise he had given, and passed out without 
another word. The day would come when the plead- 
ing look in his eyes would haunt her; when she 
would grieve over the remembrance of her hardness 
to the prodigal, and the mute appeal from which she 
had so coldly turned aside. 

(To be continued.) 








WAITING. 


=y}OD'S peace has come upon thee full and sweet, | 
O best beloved ! thou canst not hunger more, | 
Nor can thy soul thirst on that far-off shore ; 
Sun shall not trouble thee, or any heat, | 
And God shall surely wipe away thy tears. 

But I must lose the face that was my light, 


And stretch my empty hands out in the night, 





. 


Missing thy tender clasp through all these years ; 
Yet, when Death’s angel comes to set me free, 
I know that thou wilt listen for my feet, 
Ascending up this golden way to thee, 
And long, long woe will seem but moments fleet; 


And until then I would, though desolate, 


Strive to be patient, and God’s will to wait. 
Hore Dove.tas, 
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THE DEMONIAC SENT AWAY FROM THE FEET OF JESUS. 








i} _ BY THE REY. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE ‘I WILLS’ OF THE PSALMS,” ETC. ETC. 


VER in daily life, and in the ex- ' He shuddered at the thought ; and also, it may 
periences of our own souls, do we | be, at the dread lest these evil ones should find 
find it true that the Lori’s ways are | him again; and so entering into the house now 
not as our ways, nor his thoughts | swept and garnished, make his last estate worse 
as our thoughts. An example we | than the first. 
Jesus awfully taking the Gadarenes at | We cannot wonder if this poor man were full of : 
their word, moved towards the ship which had | fears. He thought, perhaps, of the wondrous look | 
brought him to their shores. That ship had} of Jesus’s eye, and of the sound of his voice, as | 
come full freighted with blessings; and now, _he commanded the evil spirits to leave him, and 
with the exception of what might be left behind, that he would not be safe away from that eye and 
in and through the demoniac, it was about to. voice. 
bear all away again. If such thoughts filled his mind, they were 
There was one, however, from among the Gada- | natural, though not of necessity true. And it may 
renes who willed not that Jesus should depart | be observed, further, that the self-distrust which 
from those coasts; rather would he that Jesus | such a class of thought exhibits is far more safe 
should have tarried there for ever. Need we say , than that overweening confidence which, amongst 
that that man was so lately known as the demo- | many now-a-days is, on their first reception of the 
niac? “ And when he was come into the ship, he | truth, so common. 
that had been possessed with the devil prayed If the poor man before us now had such a 
him that he might be with him.” thought as we have been speaking of, it was in its 
We can imagine the man’s distress, perhaps his | measure a true one; for no one is safe out of the 
agony of mind, as he saw Jesus about to embark, | reach of the eye, and ear, and voice of Jesus. 
and go whither he could not follow. As the boat | Only, he knew no more than of the natural eye, 
receded from view, he at least would stand upon | and voice, and ear; and if so, no wonder if he 
the shore, with his eye riveted upon it, until it | were afraid to be left behind, far away from reach 
faded from sight. His eye would strain to secure | of them. 
the last glimpse of the One to whom he owed all;; It is our happiness to know that we can ever 
and as His figure became lost amid the others, keep within reach of the eye, and ear, and voice of 
and the boat itself became indistinct, and dis- Jesus; it is our safety to live in the power of this 
appeared, he would return home disconsolate and truth. It is well for us to keep steadily in sight 
alone. the One by whom we have been delivered—to have 
Those who belonged to Jesus were about to all our thought gathered in on Him—to expect 
embark with him; and he who fain would be with | that He who has acted against our enemies, will, 
him too must be separated from him, to go and_ if need be, do the like again. 
live amongst those who would none of his Deliverer,; The Church of God has this advantage over all 
and, it may be, of himself; for was it not partly | who enjoyed the bodily presence for a season; 
through his cure that they lost their swine? To Christ’s people can ever be with him, and he 
have sat at those feet, and now to see them depart, with them. 
probably for ever from his shores—yes, to see The man hada purpose for himself—he besought 
them sent away, may have well grieved him to Jesus that he might be with him; but Jesus 





the very heart. had other purposes, and his and the man’s were 
We need no great powers of imagination to not the same. 
picture to ourselves the feelings of this poor man No doubt he who has been acted upon strongly 


as Jesus was about to depart. Love, reverence, by Christ, becomes a man of purpose. New 
gratitude, all the higher and nobler feelings of our , thoughts, and desires, and intentions fill his mind; 
nature, were probably putting forth thei power he will do this and that, he will go here and there 
in him who had so lately been the habitation of , for Christ, but the Lord has often purposes for 


devils. him other-than his own. 
But other motives also may have had their. And this is a lesson which we all need to learn, 
place. but more especially those who are just brought to 


It was but a very little while before, and this Christ. The thought does not come to us naturally, 
man had been torn of the devils. His memory | we have to be shown it by God. 
was charged with the pictures of what hehadbeen.| It is not of necessity sin that we make purposes 
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° . . | . 7 - . 
for ourselves, it is rather ignorance; we have | this grateful man to follow him, and show his 
come into a new sphere, where things are managed | love and admiration by so doing, we may think 


differently from what they were in the old one; | that the Lord did not appreciate the offer; and 


and we know no better than to have our own yea, | that it was hard not to grant the request. But we 


ea, and our own nay, nay, provided it be for God. 

The witness of sincerity is very precious, but 
we must not content ourselves therewith; we must 
seek to know the mind of God, rather than our 
own. We must put ourselves at his disposal, and 
not think of disposing of ourselves. For with all 
our sincerity we may go wrong. We may take 
the wrong turning altogether, or enter on a 
path, which shall not be the one in which he 
shall be most glorified. 

We ask ourselves the question as to whether 
any lack of tenderness can be discerned in Jesus, 
or any lack of appreciation, in thus sending this 
man from continual personal abiding with him. 

What Jesus did here, he did, as ever, wisely 
and in love. He destined that man to a higher 
mission than always sitting at his feet. 

It may be that He who saw farther than any 
human eye knew that the materiality of the 
position was not the best thing for that man’s 
full blessing. At any rate it leads us to the 
thought that places of the greatest privilege, com- 
munion with particular persons, all of which we 
may deem to be essential to our spiritual happi- 
ness, or life, really are not so. In our spiritual 
life, what is, so to speak, material, may be too 
much to us, and too much for us. Whom not 
having seen, and whom not seeing, we love, is 
higher spiritual life than looking at the very body 
of Christ, and loving as we look. 

The materialistic may take a degraded form, as 
in the power of the swine to hinder the Gadarenes 
from receiving Christ; it may take a higher and 
more refined form, as in binding this man, as the 
only place of safety or of comfort, to the human 
body of the Lord. 

As Jesus now sustains his Church by his Spirit, 
and enables it ever by faith to see him, and repose 
and rejoice in him, though his bodily presence be 
removed; so, perhaps, he meant to sustain this 
Gadarene, and give him to be always with him, 
even through his earthly form had taken ship, and 
was gone. 

If only we have faith and spiritual understand- 
ing, we shall see that though outward presences 
depart, Jesus himself is not, to us at least, really 
gone. 


He, then, who would be ever at the feet of Jesus, 
or companying with him is sent away. ‘“ How- 
beit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, 
Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great | 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and hath had | 
compassion on thee.’’ | 
At first sight, when we hear Jesus not permitting 


find the denial accompanied with a command, 
which shows us that Jesus did not sever himself 
| from the man’s offer of service, but accepted it, 
only in a different sphere from that which he him- 
self had proposed. He would have been a disciple, 
| but Jesus made him an apostle to the Gadarenes. 
The once demoniac received a commission from 
the Lord; he was left on his behalf a witness for 
| him in the land where he had been rejected ; the 
only human means through which anything could 
now be done for the people in those parts. All 
that could be known of his mercy and love, Jesus 
entrusted to that man. 

In truth, the man who had had the devils now 
| received a high commission from the Lord—one 
; Which would require as much spiritual strength 
from above to fulfil, as it needed strength from 
beneath to be what he had been before. 

He was appointed to solitary testimony amid an 
exasperated people, and those, his own country- 
men. He had aimed high, when wishing to be 
always with Jesus—and he is placed high by Jesus. 

Though the Lord was going away, the connec- 
tion between the Gadarene and himself was not to 
be severed. The former demoniac was to be ap- 
pointed toa place of singular honour and responsi- 
bility—to that of solitary testimony. He, and he 
alone, was to be Christ’s witness amongst his 
countrymen. 

There is a peculiar power in the witness of « 
changed man in his own home, where he, and all 
about him, was well known. There are diversities 
of testimony—there is that of the man who, to 
all outward appearance, has lived blamelessly, and 
that of him who has been turned from the error of 
his way—that of a John, who leaned on the bosom 
of Jesus, that of a Paul, who persecuted him. 

Whatever power there was in the changed cir- 
cumstances of this man, Jesus will have him 
exercise amongst his friends. H 

The Lord sends him back to the place frou 
which he had specially fled. Thither, whence he 
had been driven forth.by the influence of the 
devils, is he returned by the influence of Christ. 








And now let the reader gather for himself some 
teaching from what has been brought before him. 





i . 
I'o each one upon whom Christ has wrought there 
| is a sphere. 


It may not be—it probably is not, 
the one which self would choose, but to him let us 
leave the ordering of his.own interests; and how 
we are best to give testimony to his glory. 

Let no man despise or neglect his sphere, 
because it is that of home. Some of the highest 
victories of the Cross have been won in home. 
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some of the greatest testimony given to Christ has 
been there. 

And should the reader of these lines be appointed 
to a place of lone testimony amongst his earthly 
friends, when he would fain be always with the 
people of the Lord, let him remember the honour 
and responsibility of his position. 

The Gadarene was left in that land where Jesus 
was not received, as in a measure the representa- 
tive of Jesus himself. He—rescued, changed, a 
friend where he had been a foe—was the counter- 
active to the hard thoughts which may have kept 
possession of his countrymen’s minds because of 
the loss of their swine. 

Strange it may seem that Judas the traitor 
should be allowed ever to company with the Lord, 





and that this man, who would, to all appearance, 
have been a faithful and energetic disciple, jg 
not allowed, as he so earnestly longed, to be with 
him. But it teaches us an important lesson. It 
shows us how little we can argue from external 
privileges and positions. 

Jesus takes ship and goes away—and the Gada- 
rene returns to give testimony amongst his friends, 
We hear no more of him, but we may well believe 
that when the last glimpse of the ship was lost, 
and he turned his steps home to fulfil the mission 
with which he had been entrusted, he went in the 
strength of the Lord, and the remembrance of the 
power and love by which he had been brought, 
clothed, and in his right mind, to sit at “the feet 
of Jesus.” 











GRACIE 


NORTH. 


BY LOUISA CROW. 


PART II. 

UT the sun shone when Gracie awoke 
the next morning, and all her resent- 
ment had melted away. On her 
knees she humbly asked for strength 
and guidance; and, though quaking 

a little at the thought of meeting Royston’s 

reproaching eyes, she was at her post at the 

breakfast-table when the noisy hungry boys 
trooped in. 

The scene of the previous day seemed to be 
forgotten by everybody but herself. One of the 
labourers had reported the presence of a huge 
pike in the stream that ran through the meadows, 
and Royston, bent on its capture, was discussing 
with Stephen the best way of effecting it. Gracie 
good-naturedly offered her assistance in disen- 
tangling a fishing-line; and when she heard the 
lad say he must walk over to the next village for 
some hooks, she remembered that she too had some 
purchases to make, and, ordering the pony to be 
put in the chaise, proposed to drive him there. 

While the lad ran to the yard to hasten the 
movements of the old man who looked after the 
horses, Stephen, who had been writing a letter, 
closed his desk, and rose to go out; but at the 
door he turned back. 

“Did I hear you say something about driving 
into Daleslea, Gracie? I'd rather none of you 
went there to day; I'll tell you why another 
time.” 

He was scarcely out of sight when the eager 
Royston returned to the room. 

“What! not ready!” he cried to Gracie, who 
was at the window watching her husband stride 
away; “what slow coaches you women always are. 
Do make haste.” 









“ But your brother says we are not to go,” she 
explained. 

The lad’s face reddened. 

“Nonsense! he knew I couldn’t fish without 
hooks. He couldn’t have said so.” 

“JT don’t think he understood that you had not 
any. Perhaps at dinner-time you can explain to 
him.” 

But the hot-tempered Royston would hear no 
more. ‘ Stephen could not have said that I wasn’t 
to go. I'll not believe it. It’s your own ill-nature 
that’s set you upon making up the tale on purpose 
to spite me.” 

“You have no reason to doubt my word,” said 
Grace, quietly; “ Libbie and Leonard can con- 
firm it.” 

Libbie, who was playing with the great retriever, 
which she insisted upon bringing into the house, 
promptly responded, “Steve said his wife wasn't 
to go, but he didn’t mention Roy’s name.” 

“Then I shall go,” said the latter, sturdily. He 
snatched up his hat, but Gracie laid her hand on 
his arm, and begged him not to do so. 

“Libbie says truly that your name was not 
mentioned ; but Stephen distinctly told me that he 
did not wish any of us to go to Daleslea. You 
will not disobey him, will you, Roy?” 

“T don’t suppose you'll be sorry if I do,” he 
retorted, aggravatingly; “it will give you an 
excuse for getting me another thrashing.” 

“Don’t go, Roy,” was all Gracie said to this; 
but her hand was roughly shaken off, and the next 
minute she saw the obstinate lad striding over the 
uplands towards the village. 

As she left the room, sighing over the wilfulness 
he had displayed, she heard Libbie’s ill-natured 
‘comment upon her endeavours to dissuade him: 
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“Now she'll tell Steve, and there’ll be a fine to- 
do. We never had these bothers before she came.” 

Gracie sighed more deeply than before. Were 
these the results of her efforts to bear and forbear ? 
Would these wayward children ever learn to un- 
derstand her ? 

Resolutely dashing away the tears that had 
gathered in her eyes, she went to the store-room, 
and busied herself there till dinner was served. 


Roy came in when it was half over, sulkily chafing | 
over the non-success of his attempts on the pike’s | 


liberty. Stephen was interested in the boy’s 
recital, and went to the stream with him as soon 


as the cloth was cleared, to advise and direct | 


him in another attempt. 


They came back together in the evening in high | 


spirits, Roy bearing the huge leathern-jawed mon- 


ster in his arms, and, in his elation, civil even to | 


Gracie, displaying his prize to her, and enter- 
taining her with particulars of its capture. 

Not a word was said about the journey to 
Daleslea till Stephen caught hold of his wife as 


she was passing his chair, and drew her to his | 


side. “I was not very polite to you this morning, 
dear, in forbidding your drive; but I heard a report 
yosterday that they had got the typhus fever at 
the Daleslea shop. I saw Dr. Forbes this morning, 
and I’m sorry to say he confirms it. You can’t 
think how thankful I felt that I had taken the 
alarm at once, and prevented your running into 
danger.” 

Gracie’s heart gave a great throb, and she 
glanced fartively at Roy. Had he repented his 
ill-humour and obeyed his brother’s behest P But 
his face told her nothing. He was busy winding 
up his lines, and the subject was dropped. 

All the next day he avoided her, though she 
acoosted him with her usual kindness when they 
met at meals; but while she was brushing out her 
hair at night, one of the servants tapped at her 
door to say that Roy wanted to speak to her 
directly. 

Stepping softly, to avoid arousing Stephen, who, 
weary with a long day in the corn-fields, had 
already fallen asleep, she went to the lad’s bed- 
room. The touch of his hand, as he seized hers, 
and the glittering light in his eyes, startled her. 

“Tm very ill, Gracie,” he moaned; “I’ve felt it 
coming on me all day. I stayed at Graby’s shop 
nearly an hour yesterday morning, for they were 


busy and troubled, and hadn’t time to attend | 


to me. I’ve caught the fever! 
Gracie, shall I die?” 

For a few moments she felt sick and faint, for 
her thoughts had flown to Stephen, and the risk 
he might incur if he came near the infected cham- 


ber. But quickly recovering herself, she soothed | 


the frightened lad, and as soon as he was calmer, 
woke one of the men, and sent for Dr. Forbes. 


Shall I die? Oh, | 


| Before another day had ended it was known all 
‘over Daleslea that Royston North had got the 
fever, and that there was very little hope of his 
recovery. 

The last to learn Royston’s danger were Libbia 
and her younger brothers. They were forbidden 
all access to him, and enjoined to be in the open 
air as much as possible. Stephen they rarely 
saw—for he persisted in taking some share of the 
nursing—and Gracie not at all. She had devoted 
herself to the care of the sufferer, and seldom left 
_ his side. 
| But one evening, when Libbie and the boys 
| came in, hot and tired from a long scrambling day 
| in the blackberry copse, the old servants, Nanny 
and Peggy were standing at the kitchen door, 
| their arms folded in their aprons, their eyes 
swollen with tears. 
| “Ts Roy worse?” asked Libbie, stopping short. 
| “He’s no better, my dear,” one of them 
_answered; “and I’m sadly afeard he ever will 
| be!” 

The startled girl shrieked aloud. ‘The idea of 
Roy — the big-limbed, healthy Roy — dying had 
never entered her mind. ‘The boys threw their 
arms about her in terror and distress that almost 
equalled her own, and the women made clumsy 
efforts to console her. 

‘“ We maun’t murmurat the Lord’s will, dearie,” 
said Nanny. “ You must all be good bairns, and 
ha’ your suppers, an’ go to bed. Ye can’t do’en 
good by sitting up and fretting.” 

Libbie let her brothers draw her away into the 
parlour; but when they began to question her 
fearfully about Roy’s state, she grew too much 
excited to stay there. 

“Tl go and learn for myself how he is,” she 
cried, desperately. “Iwill see him!” And with 
the boys clinging to her skirts, she hurried along 
the passage leading to the sick-chamber. 

No one heard the door open, for Gracie, who sat 
on the bed, was singing a hymn. A face so white, 
so changed that it was scarcely recognisable as 
Roy’s, lay on her bosom; and as she sang of that 
heaven where there shall be no more sorrow, no 
more weeping, the sunken eyes lit up and gazed 
into the unseen, and a smile of holy joy played 
round the pale lips. Ah! more than one change 
had come over Roy since last they saw him; more 
than one lesson had been learned in that guiet 
chamber. 

Gracie’s low faltering notes were suddenly 
hushed, for the face on her bosom had turned 
towards her own, and the light was fading out of 
it; the hand that had lain in Stephen’s, as he 
| stood beside the bed, was withdrawn, and feebly 
raised to stroke her cheek. It dropped again, 
| the eyes closed, and a smothered sob burst from 
| Stephen. It was echoed by the shuddering chil- 
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dren at the door, and then they fled, afraid to | 
It needed no> 


linger in the presence of death. 
one to tell them that Roy was no more. 

Gracie’s troubles did not end here, for one after | 
another sickened, no one wholly escaping but the | 
fragile young wife, who was nurse and comforter 
to all in turn. 

Stephen’s attack was but a slight one; but | 
Libbie and the boys were very ill. It was their | 


first experience of sickness, and they were as | 
fretful and impatient as young people generally | 


are who have never been accustomed to subdue 
their tempers. But Gracie’s tender care never 


slackened, and so they all recovered, and were | 


sitting together for the first time around the cosy 


fire in the long-deserted parlour, when Stephen , 


came in, and stood gravely looking at them. Libbie 
made room for him on the sofa beside her. 

“Tt’s sonice to be here once more; only we miss 
poor Roy and Gracie — where’s Gracie?” And 
now she understood the shadow she had seen on 
his brow. Gracie had fainted as she was hurry- 
ing to join them, and had been carried to bed. 

It is doubtful whether they would have ever 
comprehended how much their unselfish sister-in- 


law had done for them if she had not been thus. 


stricken down. Seeing her always cheerful, and 
patient, and uncomplaining, they had not com- 
prehended how exacting they had been, how 
difficult to please, till the dread was upon them 
that those gentle hands would never minister to 
them again, nor that low sweet voice soothe their 


weariness with such hymns as Roy had loved tc 
listen to. 

. » We have never deserved her,” said Libbie, with 

streaming eyes; “ she has been too good to us all, 

and now she will not know how dearly we love her.’’ 

But Gracie’s illness was not the fever, only 
| exhaustion; and one morning Stephen awakened 
‘the remorseful Libbie with a kiss, and smilingly 
told her that a tiny floweret—a Christmas rose-- 
had bloomed in the night, which Gracie was long- 
ing to show her. 

A very wee floweret it was; ushered into the 
world prematurely, and costing them all many 
anxious hours during the first few weeks after its 
‘birth. But Stephen’s little daughter lived; and 
when the first snowdrops were opening on Roy’s 
grave she was carried to Daleslea Church by her 
delighted aunt and godmother. 

Once again the vicar and his wife stood watching 
Stephen and Gracie on their homeward way. They 
had lingered awhile beside the mound of earth 
that marked Roy’s resting-place, and were fol- 
lowing Libbie, whose head was bent over her 
sleeping charge. Ever and anon the girl stopped 
to let Leonard and Will peep beneath the veil, and 
kiss the soft cheek of the babe, or the tiny hands 
that they were never tired of admiring. It would 
be hard to say which was dearest to them now— 
Gracie or Gracie’s child; and the vicar, as they 
passed out of sight, said softly to his wife, “The 
bond of peaee has united them; can you say now 
that Stephen North’s marriage was a mistake P” 





A NEW SUPERSTITION IN INDIA 


vp T is a remarkable fact that new religions 
and forms of faith and worship, or modifi- 
cations and amalgamations of previously 
existing superstitions, are continually 
appearing in India. A marvellous but 
depraved ingenuity has been exercised by the 
Hindoos in the invention of multiform superstitions 
which are promulgated almost every year in one 
part or another of that great empire. How true it 
is that “God made men upright, but they have 
sought out many inventions.” 





These remarks may be illustrated by a curious | Narayana. 


appear that he must have been possessed of con- 
siderable force of character, some natural ability, 
and irrepressible ambition. He had had occa- 
sional opportunities of learning something of 
Christianity from the missionaries at Nageicoil, 
when it occurred to him to originate a new reli- 
gion—a sort of compound of Hindooism and 
demon-worship, with a slight tinge of the Christian 
element. Accordingly, about the year 1842, he 
published his pretensions to be a divine incarna- 
tion of the god Vishnu, under the name of 
He forbad idolatry, but required his 


phenomenon in the religious history of South | disciples to worship himself as a manifestation of 


India which has appeared within the last thirty | 


| the supreme God. He taught ten precepts in 


years, and of which a brief account may not be | imitation of the Ten Commandments, enjoined the 


devoid of interest. 
Muttukutti was an individual of the Shanar 


| observance of the Sabbath as a special day of 


worship, and directed that morning and evening 


tribe—a poor palm-tree climber—residing at the | service should be performed daily, with singing 
village of Tamareikulam, in the native state of | 
Travancore, a few miles north-west of Cape} 
Comorin. 


From his subsequent history it would 


| 





and dancing like those of the heathen. Disciples 
were sent out two and two to Travancore and 
Tinnevelly to propagate the new faith. 
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Muttukutti put forth the most barefaced lying 
and absurd pretensions to the possession of mi- | 
raculous power to heal the sick, give children to 
the barren, and confer wealth upon the poor. He 


would sit still and motionless, “like a brooding | 
without speaking to or looking at the, 
people who flocked to consult him. Secretly as- | 


snake,’’ 


certaining as much as possible of the history and 


circumstances of these visitors, Muttukutti’s dis- | 


ciples would, at the proper moment, produce the 
information thus acquired to astonish the people | 
and prove the divinity of their teacher. Water 
was consecrated and given to the sick, who were 
cautioned against alleging that they had not re- | 
cecived benefit from Narayana under pain of further 
suffering. 


Muttukutti drew after him, strange to say, many | 


simple and credulous people, including some 
Brahmins and Pandarams (a class of religious | 
mendicants), a few worthless nominal Christians, 
and others of different castes; the great propor- 
tion of his followers, however, were like Muttukutti 
himself, Shdnars. 
time, and suffered sorely in consequence. 

In personal character Muttukutti was avaricious, 
lustful, and cruel. He had no less than six wives, 
demanded exorbitant fees from his votaries, and, 
before his death, had by various means amassed a 
large fortune. His conduct has been attributed 
by some to insanity, but it appears to have been 
too consistent with the selfish purposes of a wicked 
and unscrupulous man; his plans were too well 
laid and executed to have been in any appreciable 


degree the result of insanity. We cannot but re- | 


gard him as simply an impostor, and that of the 
worst and most iniquitous kind. 
Stupid and bungling attempts at miracle-work- 


ing were frequently made, and of course as often | 


failed. A sick man, for example, was brought to 
Muttukutti to be healed. He ordered his disciples 


to pour cold water on the patient’s head, who was | 


in consequence seized with convulsions, and died 
on the spot. 
relatives, after her confinement, to the Swami. 
He prescribed tamarinds dissolved in cold water, 
from the effects of which both mother and child 
died. On another occasion, a woman bitten by a 
venomous snake, was carried to the Swami, who 
ordered his disciples to beat her, shouting, “‘ Go, 
poison! go, poison!” till she breathed her last, for 
which the inhuman wretches were imprisoned and 
fined. 


At one time the people were told that if they | 


would sell their property and present it to the 
Swami and his disciples, they should receive 


abundance of silk clothes, money, and other | 


wealth from the sea. Some did so, then went to 


the sea-shore, waiting, and leading an idle life, in | 


expectation of their reward. When their means 


Many believed in him for a | 


A poor woman was taken by her | 








| were quite exhausted, they returned home cursing 
, the deceiver and bitterly lamenting their own 
folly. 

After two years, the impostor, elated with suc. 
cess, began to teach sedition, declaring that the 
man was born who should put an end to the East 
India Company’s rule in India. On this he was 
seized by the Rajah of Travancore and confined jn 
the gaol at the capital, Trevandrum. The delusion 
died away for a period, and after his release Muttu- 
kutti led a more quiet life for some time, but gra- 
dually resumed his old practices, deceiving many 
| peor ignorant people. In 1848 he died at “the age 
of for ty-three, and was buried at Kotteiyadi, near 
, his native village, where a tomb was erected by 
| his followers, aud monthly and yearly festivals are 
still observed in his honour. 

‘his suyerstition prevails principally in the dis- 
tricts of ‘Travancore and Tinnevelly, near to Cape 
|Comorin. The Muttukuttians indulge to some 
| extent in asceticism. They perform frequent ablu- 
tions, and abstain from fish and flesh on Tuesdays 
and Fridays; some of them wholly abstain from 
the use of animal food. Their principal worship is 
/ conducted on the Sabbath day, in buildings erected 
in many places called Tirupathi, somewhat smaller 
than the mission-chapels, and divided into two or 
three apartments. The worship consists chiefly 
in ridiculous and improper dancing of men and 
women together in honour of Muttukutti, with 
outcries and noise, and accompanied by all sorts 
of contortions. 

They insist, however, that they do not offer to 
devils, like the heathen Shinars, but worship God 
only, affirming that the worship of Muttukutti is 
really that of the Supreme Being. They still pro- 
mise with the greatest effrontery temporal bless- 
ings to their votaries, and attempt to work false 
miracles. Many are the victims of their deceit. 

There was at the village of Santhapuram, some 
time ago, a widow who was a follower of Muttu- 
kutti, and pretended to cure diseases by incanta- 
tions. ‘ She allowed her hair to grow matted like 
that of the Hindoo devotees, performed her ablu- 
| tions in the sea, sang for four or five hours together 

in honour of the Swami, and professed to be occa- 
sionally under his influence and inspiration. While 
in this state of excitement, her followers would 
come around her with great reverence and ask her 
directions about important matters, regarding her 
responses as inspired. This woman had the super- 
intendence of their places of worship, and one 
night she dreamed that the god had appeared to 
her and ordered her to build a pathi a little dis- 
tance off the mission-chapel to the east. She 
accordingly built one, and dedicated it on a Sun- 
day evening. During the three weeks that fol- 
lowed, she resided in this pathi, sang till midnight, 
and predicted that, through her exertions, great 


| 


| 
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blessings would descend upon the heathen popu- 
lation in the neighbourhood. She had a son, 
eighteen years old, who was one day attacked with 
cholera. She removed him from his house to her 
temple, and sang and danced with all her might, 
firmly believing that her son would recover. He, 
however, grew worse, and died a few hours after. 
I went and spoke to her,” adds the native Chris- 
tian teacher, “and exhorted her to seek salvation 
through Jesus Christ. She was much ashamed of 
her Swimi, who had disappointed her, and now 
attends the services on the Sabbath, and listens 
attentively tc the word.” 

Again: an officiating priest at one of the temples 
of Muttukutti lives near Santhapuram. ‘“ When 
women fall down before him,” writes the native 
evangelist there, “praying that he would graciously 
bless them with children, he gives a grunt, and 
orders his attendants to give them a draught of 
chalk-and-water. When this has been drunk, he 
sends the women away with the promise that their 
wishes shall be gratified. If they return to him 
disappointed, the cunning priest plants a cocoa-nut 
tree, and says, ‘If you want a child, water this 
tree regularly ; take care that it does not die. If 
it thrives well, you will have what you wish.’ 
Many believe this, and either water the tree them- 
selves, or employ others to doit. In this way the 
priest secures a large number of flourishing cocoa- 
nut trees. This impostor is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the spread of the Gospel in these parts.” 

Marvellous imposture! fatal ignorance and folly! 
One is forcibly reminded by this case of the famous 
Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, and his preten- 
sions so absurd and groundless, yet accepted by 
multitudes who have had opportunities of knowing 
better. How eagerly do men follow any false pre- 
tender—the more audacious and thorough-going 
the better—yet how unwilling to accept God’s own 
way of salvation by simple faith in his Son our 
Saviour Jesus Christ ! 





This strange sect in Travancore has increased 
much since the death of their founder; their num- | 
bers are keeping up, and some of them display | 
much zeal in the support and propagation of their | 
destructive errors. Special efforts, however, are | 
being made by the missionaries of the London} 
Missionary Society labouring in South Travancore, 
for the benefit of those deceived by this false pro- 


phet. Tracts on the subject of Muttukutti and 
his worship have been issued and circulated in 
large numbers, and some of the native teachers 
pay special attention to this subject. The people 
of this sect are more difficult to teach than ordi- 
nary devil-worshippers, yet our labours amongst 
them have not been without fruit. An interest- 
ing case of conversion which occurred last 
year is related by the native missionary as 
follows :— 

“The priest of Muttukutti was a great nuisance 
to the small congregation lately formed at Vella- 
madam. He hated the chief member of the con- 
gregation, and raised a persecution against him, as 
he had not oaly himself forsaken the worship of 
Narayana, but also persuaded two of the most 
devoted dancing-maidens of the god to embrace 
Christianity. Neethindian, the object of his hatred, 
together with the little congregation, laid the case 
before the throne of mercy, most earnestly begging 
God to convert the priest. This he continued to 
do for more than six months. The Hearer of 
prayer at length granted his petition. One night, 
the priest saw in a dream a bright and glorious 
personage of extraordinary appearance, who warned 
him of his impious opposition against the Al- 
mighty. Upon this the man, shedding tears of 
penitence, was directed to go to the missionary for 
instruction and counsel. Accordingly the priest 
came over and related to me the particulars of the 
dream. I then showed him the will of the Lord 
concerning perishing sinners, and after kneeling 
down with him in prayer, commending him to 
God and his grace, presented him with a copy of 
the Gospel by John and a pair of spectacles. He 
received them with much seriousness, and re- 
turned home, where he told his friends that the 
treatment he met with in my house was exactly 
what had been represented to him in the dream, 
and he soon joined the prayer-meeting conducted 
at Neethindian’s house. He now, to the astonish- 
ment of his disciples and others, preaches the very 
faith which he once thought to destroy.” 

God grant that the number of true converts 
from heathenism in India may continually in- 
crease, and the miserable superstitions of that 
great country speedily perish before the light and 
power of the Gospel of Christ. 

S. Mateer. 








WHISPERINGS. 





Rawls, while on the shingly shore, 

WAN Waves and waves in thunder fall, | 
We can hear the tiny roar 

Of the eddies under all; 





So, the huge world’s strife and noise 
Cannot whelm those whisperings— 

One pure heart’s dear griefs and joys, 

Which are of God’s holy things. B. 
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LITTLE MARIE’S SACRIFICE: 


INCIDENT OF THE 


AN 


SUC Sim ’ 
: (xyr'T was not a very cheerful day for Paris, | 
4 


@> this Monday of which I speak ; for there 
» had been firing from the forts, and the 
air was strong with the scent of powder ; 
besides which, rain was falling with a steady, cold, 
persistency upon the sloppy pavement. But little 
Mary Sicot’s heart was overflowing with love and 
charity, for the concierge of their house had been 





up to say that the modest bed dedicated by Madame | 


Sicot to the use of the wounded would be required 
in a few minutes. He had run down.stairs again, 
leaving madame and her good-natured servant, 
Louise, to make the final arrangements for the re- 
ception of the sufferer. 

How Marie’s feet pattered to and fro on the 
shining floor, as, with duster in hand, the child 
polished up every nook and corner, to do honour to 
the unknown guest, who at last arrived, supported 
in the arms of some kind workmen. He was a 
Zouave, and though his wound was not very danger- 


ous, he was much exhausted by the loss of blood, so | 
that when he was at length tenderly laid in his | 


snowy-white bed, he could only murmur, “ Merci,” 


and smile with the soft languid eyes of his nation on | 


his future nurses. 

I ought to have said that Marie, in spite of her 
long anxiety to have the hospitul-bed, as she called it, 
occupied, had turned so faint at the sight of the ban- 
daged soldier, that her mother had sent her out of 
the room till he should present a more comfortable 
appearance, and also till after a calm sleep had much 
refreshed him. 


“Now, Marie, you can come and give Pierre a. 
little soup. You will have to feed him, so mind you 


do not give it him too hot.” 
The child took her place, and acquitted herself 


very well of her task, though her small tongue kept | 


up a continual fire of questions, to which, however, 


she entreated the invalid to reply by a simple “ yes” | 


or “no.” 

“Do you feel better now, Monsieur Pierre? Has 
your sleep refreshed you? Do you feel warm? and 
do you like my soup ? 
these questions.” 


“Yes, mam’selle,” came with a grateful smile from | 


Pierre. 

“Have you a mother and sister?” pursued the 
eight-ycar-old nurse, 

“Yes, mam’selle.” 

* And a brother ?” 

A great sigh burst from the big man, and two 
great tears filled his eyes. 

“Oh what a pity I asked! Perhaps he is dead! 
Your poor brother, Monsieur Pierre!” said Marie, 
compassionately, 


I hope you can say yes to all. 





FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


“Yes, mam’selle, he was killed a week ago!” ye, 
plied the soldier, in his strong foreign accent. 
| “Oh, poor, poor Monsieur Pierre ! how very sad! 
But,” added she, with a child’s natural instinct of 
looking on the bright side, “how thankful you must 
be to God that you were not killed too, for what 
; would your mother and sister do with both of you 
; dead ?” 
Madame Sicot here put down her work, and came 
over to the alcove where the bed was. She saw that 
| sleep and rest would be better for the wounded man 
than a longer conversation with her sympathetic 
; though rather inquisitive daughter; so calling 
| Louise to watch beside him, she took her little girl 
| away, and sent her into the courtyard to play at ball, 
| The next day, when Marie woke, her first thought 
| Was to propose a plan for the benefit of Pierre. 
“Mamma,” said she, “you know that yesterday I 
| rather tried Pierre with talking to him too much; 
now to-day I propose, if you are willing, to read to 
him instead,” 

“A very good plan, and what do you propose to 
| read to him P” 

“Why, mamma, I did think first of those fairy 
tales Aunt Lucile gave me, but since then I have 
thought that as he is so ill, and has lost his brother, 
| that perhaps he would like me to read him my little 
| life of Christ instead. You know nothing can be 
nicer than the words of our gentle Jesus.” 

“Well, my dear, I am quite of your opinion, and 
I think that Jesus himself has put the idea into my 
child’s heart; so make haste, darling, and you shall 
do as you say.” 

Imagine, then, dear English children, my bright 
| little French girl, seated by the bedside of the 
swarthy Zouave, reading in her clear, childish veice 
of Him who is the Lord of all the earth, and who 
loves both bond and free, ric’ and poor, with the 
same untiring, unchanging love, and who sees in our 
feeblest act of kindness toa distressed fellow-creature 
an expression of love towards Himself. 

Pierre was very grateful to his nurse, and quite 
agreed with her choice of books. I am, however, 
glad to say that he had loved God sincerely for 
many years, and liked to hear about him and talk 
about him quite as much as Marie did. 

At length the improvement in the invalid’s health 
| was so marked that, although he would always be 
| lame, he was considered in a fit state to leave Madame 
| Sicot’s, and the time was already fixed for his de- 
| parture. 
| Marie was very sorry to lose her charge, but still 
/more so to find that the only clothes he possessed 
were very ragged, and quite thin from wear. She 
entreated her mother to buy him some new ones. 
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“Alas! my dear one,” said Madame Sicot, “I | him willingly—oh, so willingly!” and the ohild flang 
cannot indeed afford it. Before the end of this sad | her arms round her mother’s neck, and eried for very 
war we may be called upon to part with a great deal joy. 
of money; and besides this, our little hospital-bed | So the coat was bought for Pierre, and he went 
may be occupied again, which of itself is a great | away in it; but before Madame Sicot’s hospital-bed 
expense, when you think how dreadfully dear food is | was needed again, little Marie had been taken away 
becoming. We must be just before we are generous, | from all sight of sorrow and suffering, to be for ever 
my precious child; so, though it gives me much | with Him for whom she had loved to work whilst on 
sorrow to refuse you, I must not think of buying | earth. 
any clothes for Pierre.” | 

“But, mamma,” urged Marie, “he will be so 


: “THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

cold, so very cold, when he leaves our nice warm 28, John’s question to Christ—“« Art thou he that 
— . ; , P | should come, or do we look for another ?” is connected 

“Yes, love, I know it; but in these terrible times | , ith what event by St. Luke? 
we must expect privation, and I am sure Pierre will | 29. Quote the words in David’s dying o e t6 
know how to suffer cheerfully as well as many other | go) 50m. in which he seems to refer to the murder 
brave hearts.” | of Absalom by Joab. 

Marie went sadly out of the room, but after a few | 90 Glee tie eeuees of the places to which Samuel 
minutes’ absence, she returned skipping and dancing | went yearly in circuit to judge Israel. 
to her mother’s side. “Oh, mamma! I had quite— | 31. There is only one cana whose age, death 

and burial are distinctly recorded in the Bible. 

32. Ezra, on his return from the captivity, set forth 
| with his companions on their journey to Jerusalem 


| 


at least almost quite—forgotten my money-box—where | 
my own money is! May I have that for Pierre’s | 
coat ?” | 

I thought you intended buying a desk like | unprotected. Give the reasons for this. 


Jeanne’s with that money, my dear,” said Madame | 33. The titles “Lion” and “Star” are applied to 
Sicot, smiling at her daughter’s eagerness. “Do |... Lord in one of the canonical books of Seriptare. 
you know how much there is in it ?” | Name the book, and chapter and verse 

Nz ; se. 


“ 7] ” 

A — — om nage wien = , | 34, Give the meaning and origin of the term 
o Wi 5 . 

No time was lost in opening the box, and the store Peses-Tidse. 


of wealth was soon counted up. It amounted to | 

nearly four pounds of our English money. | 
“There, mamma! I can surely buy Pierre a ccat | ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 47. 

with that?” said Marie, clapping her hands with 13. Wealth. See Ezra ix.12; Esther x. 3, and 

glee; “and if there is any over, it shall be for | 1 Cor. x. 24. 





our next poor visitor. I can do very well without | 14. Compare Hosea iv. 6 with Isa. v. 13, where 
my desk, if you will still let me write at yours, | rejection of knowledge is assigned as the cause of the 
and I promise not to make it untidy. And | captivity. 


then, mamma, when the war is over, I can save up 15. Our Lord in replying to their question con- 
again. Oh, do let me spend my money on these | cerning the resurrection, quotes from them alone. 


poor soldiers !”” 16. Acts vii. 42; xv. 16. 

“Well, my child, do so if you like; but I hope 17. The third hour (Acts ii. 15); the ninth hour 
that you will not repent of your impulse later.”’ (iii. 1) ; the sixth hour (x. 9). 

“Oh, mamma! impossible to repent, or wish my 18. The increase of the widow’s oil (2 Kings iv. 
money back again, when I have given it to Christ. | 1—7). 
Iam sure he will accept it for his poor, for I give it 19. Nathanael (John i. 49). 


A VASE OF FLOWERS. 


@ OFT scarlet velvet blossoms fully blown, Before the sweet pea butterflies have flown ; 

Y With slender, drooping buds; coy, playful bells, The larkspur’s piquant stems ; anemonies 
Carnations edged with crimson, tropic wells And pansies, languid purples ; here and there 

Of odour, perfect for their hues alone ; The snowy lily’s superb chalices, 

Long yellow graceful grasses ; overgrown With clustering roses, sweeten the clear air 
Peonies ; fragrant heather from the dells, That ebbs and flows about their colours bright, 


Nigh which the milky wheatear sways and swells; Drowned in the heavy summer of the light. 
T. C. Iewrn. 
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BIBLE 


NIESUS answering, said.” We have here ! 
the drift of the parable. It was spoken | 
. | in reply to the question, ‘“‘ Who is my 
| neighbour ?” Therefore in studying this | 


~~ parable we must look for its teaching | 
| built a rival temple, and set up a rival worship upon 


upon this point mainly. 

“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 
From Jerusalem to Jeriche was a journey in a north- 
easterly direction; but we always speak of going 
“down” when we go from the metropolis of a 
country to any other town. 

“Fell among thieves.’ The story is a perfectly | 
natural one. The word here translated “ thieves,’ 
really means “robbers,” that is, those who steal with | 
violence. The road from Jerusalem to Jericho was 


one of the most dangerous in Palestine, being in- | 


fested with these robbers. 

‘* By chance there came down.” “ By chance” sal 
implies that it occurred in the ordinary course of | 
events; and by no means sanctions the unchristian 
idea of God taking notice of and regulating the great 
affairs of life, and leaving the minor matters to 
“ chance.” 
merely a word to express our own ignorance. 

“Came and looked on him,” The priest seems to 


have been more thoroughly indifferent than the | 


Levite, who came to look at the wounded man. 

* But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed.” Our Lord 
selected a Samaritan as the one whose conduct would 
illustrate the lesson of brotherly love, to make the | 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN (Luke x. 30-37). 


A great man once said that chance is | 


NOTES. 








rebuilding of the Temple by Zerubbabel by com. 
mand of Cyrus, the Temple built by Solomon having 
| been completely destroyed by the Assyrians. The 
Jews, however, refused to allow them to have any 
share in the work, and the Samaritans accordingly 


| Mount Gerizim. To this the woman at the well made 
reference when she said to our Lord, “Our fathers 
| wor shipped in this mountain, and ye say thatin Jern. 
' salem is the place where men ought to worship.” 
| How intense was the hatred of the Jews for the 
Samaritans in after ages we can imagine, when they 
could think of no worse form in which to insult 
Christ than by saying, “ Thou art a Samaritan.” 4 
term of reproach often in lapse of time becomes, how. 
ever, a title of honour. To be a good Samaritan 
| now is as noble a character as there can be on 
earth. 
“ Pourity in oil and wine.’ The oil was poured 
into the wounds to soothe them, the wine into his 
| mouth to reinvigorate him. 

This parable is generally considered to have two 
interpretations. It may be regarded as representing 
Judaism and Cbristianity in their relation to man, 
and also as teaching the duty of brotherly love. The 
wounded man represents fallen humanity, lying 
helpless and naked and wounded on the roadside. 
The Old Testament dispensation, typified by the 
priest and Levite, leave man no better than they 
found him; they pass him by on the other side. 


| 










picture all the more striking. The wounded man | Still, as the sound of their passing footsteps kept 
was, no doubt, a Jew, and though the priest and | alive hope in the breast of the poor wounded maz, 
Levite, themselves both Jews, neglected him, a Sa-' reminding him that the road where he lay was not 
maritan—one of the race with whom the Jews had | altogether desolate, and he might trust that some 
no dealings—stops upon his journey and renders him | one with a kind heart would pass that way and 


help. 
origin of what afterwards became the Samaritan 
race. The kingdom of Israel having been destroyed, 
and the tribes which formed it having been carried | 
away captive by the king into Assyria, he colonised 
the cities of Samaria by bringing people “from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from 
Hamath, and from Sepharvaim,”’ 


In 2 Kings xvii. 24 we have an aceount of the | 


and putting them | 


relieve him ; so the old dispensation of the law was 
a shadow of good things to come. Then came Christ 
| —the Good Samaritan—and bound up the bleeding 
wounds of humanity, pouring into our hearts the 
| oil of gladness and the wine of his precious blood. 
But for individuals, this parable illustrates the 
duty of kindness and love, of a charity larger than a 


| man’s shadow, and of wider limits than his creed. 


to dwell in the former habitations of the children of | Wherever there is sorrow or suffering, wherever there 


Israel in Samaria. 
the idolatry which they had practised in Babylon, 
but gradually adopted, in most of its leading charac- 


teristics, the religion of the children of Israel, of 
whom some remained in Samaritan towns after the 
main body had been taken away into captivity. The | 
hatred of the Jews for this foreign colony so near 


their own borders was further intensified by religious 
rivalry. The Samaritans, anxious evidently to be 
further identified with the political and religious 
glories of the Jewish race, desired to take part in the 


| 


These people did not continue | is pain or trial upon earth, there each one of us can 


act the part of the Good Samaritan. We think the 
priest and Levite hard and heartless men, and yet 
how often do we imitate them! We consider the 
robbers who despoiled and nearly slew him worse 
still, and yet too many of us emulate them, after our 
own fashion. We would not rob or murder perhaps, 
yet how many a man has been robbed of his good 
| fame and character by some scandalmonger—has 
| been stabbed till his very heart bled with some 
unkind or thoughtless word! 





| 











